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education, can hardly fail to find abundant suggestion and stimulus 

in Mrs. Bryant's latest contribution to our pedagogical literature. 

H. Millicent Hughes. 
University College, Cardiff. 

The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot, Professor at 

the College of France. London : Walter Scott, 1897. Pp. xix., 

455- 

All students of psychology will be glad that so distinguished a 
thinker as Professor Ribot has undertaken to give a systematic 
account of the emotions in the light of our present knowledge. 
He confesses that he has been hampered in his task by the rela- 
tively slight amount of attention which has been given to this 
branch of psychological study. His own lucid and stimulating 
exposition will perhaps be the means of attracting more workers to 
this field. 

The first part of the book is devoted to " the more general mani- 
festations of feeling : pleasure and pain, the characteristic signs of 
this form of psychic life ; then, the nature of emotion, a complex 
state which, in the order of feelings, corresponds to perception in 
the order of knowledge." The second part consists mainly of a 
series of short studies upon the chief special emotions. 

According to the author (p. viii.), the whole work is devoted to 
justifying what he describes as the physiological theory of emo- 
tion that, namely, which considers the feelings as " the direct and 
immediate expression of the vegetative life," p. vii. This state- 
ment requires to be interpreted by another, p. 2, that " the deep 
element" (of the life of feeling) " consists in tendencies, appetites, 
needs, desires translated into movements." The relation of the 
physiological condition and the corresponding psychical state is re- 
ferred to " the Aristotelian formula of matter and form." P. 112. 

I am not sure that there is not a certain confusion here. It is 
possible to accept most (though not all) of the hints which clinical 
observations furnish the author as to the dependence of feeling 
upon specific physiological conditions, without being committed 
to the view which reduces feeling to a derivative kind of action. 
Does Professor Ribot intend to suggest by the second statement 
quoted above that we are to return to the old division of psychic 
life into intellect and will ? Is there nothing in feeling which is 
to be regarded as primordial from the stand-point of analytic 
psychology ? 
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Professor Ribot deals with the classification of the emotions in a 
masterly way, taking it up at the point where Descartes and Spinoza 
left it. In the chapter upon "the transition from the simple to 
the complex emotions," he states as the aim of classification, not 
to determine the genus and species of a composite emotion, but 
" to know from what primary emotion and in what manner it is 
derived. ' ' He arranges the natural methods of transition under three 
heads, (I.) evolution, homogeneous and heterogeneous; (II.) arrest 
of development ; (III.) composition (mixture and combination). The 
primitive forms of feeling are enumerated as " the instinct of con- 
servation in its primitive form," fear, anger, sympathy, "the ego 
and its emotional manifestation," the sexual instinct. The order 
is determined by their successive appearance in the life of the 
individual. From these beginnings there arise the social and 
moral feelings, and the sentiments religious, aesthetic, and intel- 
lectual. 

The hypothetical construction of the sentiments can be brought 
to a test if we refer to the results upon which the various historical 
methods are converging. The Homeric poems, for instance, can 
no longer be regarded as the productions of a primitive age (cf. 
pp. 63, 316, 342). It would be nearer the mark to regard them 
as the last voice of an expiring civilization (Sittl, "Archaologie 
der Kunst," 520) ! Again, so far is it from being true that, "at 
the beginning, the religious feeling is in conflict with morality," 
p. 315, that there never is a time when the two are so inextricably 
mingled. As Dr. Brinton says, " religion absorbs nearly the whole 
life of man under primitive conditions," (Religion of Primitive 
Peoples, p. 38). The comparative study of primitive man discloses, 
almost without exception, an articulate customary law so thorough 
as to govern nearly every action : one and the same body of usages 
is at once the vehicle and object of religious feeling, and the act- 
ing guarantee of tribal existence. Impartial observers now concede 
an unusually high ethical value even to religions of an apparently 
cruel character. 

The wide survey which Professor Ribot has taken involves the 
need of occasional corrections, such as those which I venture to 
suggest. They do not, however, affect the general soundness of his 
method, and I lay the book down with feelings of sincere gratitude 
to its author. 

Frank Granger. 

University College, Nottingham. 



